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E. | 
[Letter from Ellen Clare Miller—Closing | 
Scenes of E. and 8. Jones’ Mission in Pales- | 
tine. | 
EpinsureH, 7th mo. 29th, 1869. 

Dear friend William J. Allinson,—Betore | 
this reaches thee, | hope our dear friends Eli | 
and Sibyl Jones will have landed on your| 
shores, brought safely home after their long | 
journeyings amid dangers known and un-| 
known. 

Though this letter does not bring thee the 
first intelligence of our return from the East, 
thou wilt, perhaps, like to have the sketch of | 
our journey completed. 

At Shunem, to which point | think my 
last brought down the account, we left Sa-| 
maria and entered Galilee. Starting early on | 
the morning of the 3ist of Fifth month, and 
skirting the shoulder of Little Hermon, we 
soon left Shunem, with all its past and present 
associations, behind. We passed through | 
Nain, a very poor village with the same name 
and situation as that “ city,” the one recorded | 
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episode in whose history makes it a spot which 
all Christians desire to look upon. It stands 
on the northwestern slope of Little Hermon, 
now a bare hill-side, however it may have 
looked in our Saviour’s time. Some ruins of 


ithe old town surround and mingle with the 


poor dwellings of the present Nain. About 
an hour’s further ride brought us to Endor, 
on the northern side of the same mountain, 
looking down on a wide plain from which 
rises Mount Tabor, a conical hill, not very 
imposing on this side, which is smooth and 
unclothed with trees, but a well-defined object 
standing alone in the plain. Distant Her- 
mon, with its snowy head among the clouds, 
rises above all intervening hills and plains 
far to the north-east. Endor is the most 
miserable-looking place which we visited ; it 
is built among wild rocks full of caves—a spot 


| strikingly in keeping with the history of the 


Here we spent some 
hours, encamped above the town, over which 
the sirocco was blowing upon us with its 
overpowering breath, the village being in the 
most dirty and neglected condition. The 
sheik, however, is an intelligent man, feeling 
to a considerable extent the need of the edu- 
cational and social improvement of his town; 
he has one little daughter whom he was 
willing to send to school. He afterwards 
visited us at Nazareth, where E. and S. Jones 
had an interesting opportunity with him. He 
also is a Moslem, but he gladly received a 
Bible, expressed great gratitude for the 
Friends’ interest in him, and was much 
pleased with his visit to the English school 
at Nazareth, where funds were left to pay for 
the schooling of his daughter for a year, 
should he decide to send her, or should she 
not go, for one of the girls of Endor. We 
left money also for two girls from two other 
villages, with the hope that, when educated, 
they may in turn communicate what they 
have learned to the women of their native 
places, 

We reached Nazareth late in the evening 
of the 22d, having crossed the wide plain in 
which Tabor stands, and ascended the moun- 
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tains where Nazareth lies,—a large and well- 
built town, with a more flourishing appear- 
ance, both in the inhabitants and their houses, 


than almost any we visited in Palestine. 


There is a very nice school here conducted by 


Matilda Hobbs 


and E. Stainton, who seem very happy, work- 


two young English ladies 


ing among the forty little Nazarenes and 


children from the neighborhood who compose 


their school, none of whom had ever been 
beyond the hills around Nazareth. 
of these children were boarders, but there is 


room for more, and we had the pleasure of 


adding three to the number, who formed a 
particularly bright and interesting little com- 
pany. Sibyl Jones had a good meeting with 
them at the tent, and we also visited them in 
their school-room. Several of the women of 
Nazareth came out to the hillside, to whom 
words of loving sympathy and encouragement 
were spoken on the subject of education and 
on our highest interests. They seemed much 
impressed ; a woman visiting them with the 
messsage of the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
has great power, both among men and women, 
in this land where educated and pious women 
are hardly to be found. At Nazareth, the 
heat becoming very great, and some of our 
party feeling unable to proceed further by 
land, we turned our course towards Haifa, 
the seaport at the foot of Mount Carmel. 


Very early in the morning of Sixth-day, the 
4th of Sixth month, we descended hooen the 


mist-covered mountains around Nazareth, 
through the Wady-el-Melh, or Valley of Salt, 
whose sides are richly covered with ey ergreen 
oak and undergrowth, skirting and crossing 
hills with the same beautiful covering, until | 
we were again in the plain of Esdrelon, about 
four hours’ ride from the sea. Resting through 
the hottest part of the day, we continued our 
joarney in the afternoon, Carmel full in view, 
its long dark range thickly clothed with ever- 
green “oak, a still darker ravine here and 
there breaking its uniformity, bounding our 
view on the left, and lower hills of a similar 
character shutting in the wide valley on the 
other hand. We crossed the Kishon, at this 
season and point a poor inconsiderable stream, 
and crossing one of the low spurs of Carmel 
itself, reached Haifa, surrounded by orchards 
of figs and other fruit-trees, and by well- 
watered gardens of melons and cucumbers 
with their frail-looking “lodges.” Here we 
spent First-day, the 6th of Sixth month, having 
a meeting at the tent in the morning, and 


parting here with the muleteers who had ac- 


They were | 
present at almost all the religious opportuni- 


companied us for many weeks. 


ties in which E. and S. Jones met the people, 
and were very helpful in forwarding the work. 


They parted with the dear friends with great 
regret, assuring them that they could not 
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forget what they had learned while with 
them, but would endeavor to carry back to 
thrir homes what they had heard. They 
were mountaineers from the foot of Hermon, 
intelligent men, belonging to the Greek 
Church, and we cannot but trust that they 
were the means of carrying light to their vil- 
lage, and that this part of the work, wrought 
with many prayers, may not be in vain in 
the Lord. Here also Jacob, the interpreter, 
left us, an earnest worker and a very valuable 
helper in the mission. His intercourse with 
our dear friends seemed to make a strong 
impression upon him, and he felt so much the 
importance of the work that he is now en- 
gaged in revisiting the villages where meet- 
ings were held, to read and speak to the peo- 
ple, and to try to increase their interest in 
better things. Many of the inhabitants of 
Haifa came to the tents through the day, 
who very gladly received the remainder of 
our store of gospels and other books brought 
for distribution in the country. ‘There isa 
small boys’ school in this town, but one for 
girls is here, as in so many other places, 
greatly needed. 

The same night we sailed for Beyrout, 
where E. and 8. J. spent the two following 
weeks in visiting the many schools and insti- 
tutions in the city and the neighborhood (of 
which in the previous journey thou received 
so detailed an account, that it is perhaps 
|hardly needful to describe them again,) and 
in holding some meetings with the people. 
On the 9th, they had a deeply interesting op- 
portunity with the 800 children and their 
teachers composing E. M. Thompson’s schools, 
about 700 of these being girls. Eli Jones, 
while “ being ready on such an occasion to de- 
sire the tongue of an angel, fittingly to treat 
the theme of the love of God in Christ Jesus,” 
| spoke with stirring earnestness on this great 
| subject, dwelling also on the mighty influence 
of woman, of the pious and virtuous wife and 
mother, praying for her family, working for 
God, with her own soul daily rising to Him, 
“soaring as the eagle towards the Sun, and, 
stirring up her little ones, and bearing them 
as on the wings of faith to be warmed in His 
beams.” On First-day evening, the 13th, E. 
and 8. J. had a largely attended public meet- 
ing in the neighborhood, and the following 
First-day Eli Jones met another at the same 
place. Eli Jones and I. R. Pim visited the 
schools’ on Lebanon at Sook, Shimlan, and 
Abeih, Richard Allen and T. C. Wakefield 
going at the same time to Damascus, where 
they examined the schools and other mission- 
work. Sybil Jones in the meantime accom- 
plished her work at Beyrout, visiting B. Bis- 
tani’s College and addressing the young men, 
the American Girls’ School, M. Taylor's and 
E. M. Thompson’s Schools for Moslem girls, 
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&e., and having a good meeting, principally 
for women, at the house of one of E. M. 
Thompson's teachers in the neig 
Beyrout. On Seventh-day, the 19th, E. and | 
S. Jones had an opportunity of great interest 
with the students of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beyrout, superintended by Dr. D. 
Bliss,—an institution of great and increasing 
usefulness and efficiency. E. J. called their 
atte ntion to four important maxims, each con- 
taining in a few words a lesson which not the 
student only but all may well staudy—* God 
is,” “God made man,” “ Life is short,” and | 
“Be not proud,’ *—dwelling and enlarging | 
impressively on each sentence and its teach- 
ing. S. J. spoke also earnest words of love 
and interest, praying for these young men of | 
Syria, for the institution in which they were| 
students, and for all connected with it. On| 
Second-day evening, the 21st, E. and 8S. Jones | 
had a public meeting for English, Americans, 
and Syrians, a meeting which concluded their 
service in Syria. On ‘the 2 22d we sailed from 
Beyrout, parting there with Michael Magro 
the dragoman, who had accompanied us| 
through the country. He was a very kind | 
helper, and took a liv ely interest in the work, 
always attending the meetings, and encourag- 
ing the muleteers and the people at the towns | 
and villages to come and hear. From Bey- 


rout, by way of Smy rna and Syra, we pro- 


ceeeded to Athens, where we were uninten- | 
tionally delayed three days waiting for a| 
steamer. The excessive heat made it difficult | 
to do anything, but we revisited some of the | 
schools and saw again the missionaries, who 
received very gladly this second visit. There 
are only about 300 Cretan children remaining 
of the numbers we saw when last at Athens; 
the others have returned to their homes, car- | 
rying with them the good fruits in education 
and a knowledge of the Bible, resulting from 
their time of exile. On the 2d of 7th mo. | 
we sailed for Marseilles, and thence, after a 
two days’ stay at Geneva, came direct to Lon- 
don, which we reached on the 10th. The 
great heat made the journey in the East a 
very fatiguing one, but had we been much 
sarlier in the season we should have encoun- 
tered a still more serious difficulty in the} 
heavy rains. 

It is impossible to give a full idea of the 
deep interest of this journey; not the interest | 
alone of seeing so much of the Bible land, 
though that was very great, but that of the 
work among the people. A wide field has}! 
been entered where there are no laborers, and 
where the harvest is great; let us indeed 
pray the Lord of the harvest that He will 
send laborers thither. 

In conclusion, — our dear friends would 


behind the 


'sketching brings with it. 





from their hearts say, “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but ae Thy name give glory ; >| 


| fore me as | write. 
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“for Thou (only) hast wrought all our works in 
us,” we cannot but very thankfully acknow- 
|ledge the protecting care of their heavenly 
Master to have been everywhere around them, 
opening a way for them, and giving them ac- 
cess to the people; that He who put them 
forth did indeed go before them, and that the 
| God of Israel hath been their rearward. 
With very kind regards, 
_ Thine sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 


A Walk from Aosteto the Hospice of St. Bernard. 
Written for Friend’s Review by Prov. A. R. Leens. 

Horet Cierc, Martieny, 7th mo. 10th, 
1869.—I rose at an early hour, at 5 o’clock, 
in order to escape from the hot Val @’ Aoste 
during the coolness of the dewy morn. That 
most “obsequious host, Jean Tairraz, of the 
pleasant Hotel du Mont Blanc, accompanied 
me to the edge of a broad meadow command- 
ing the view, and with hat in hand, after 
pointing out the road which I was to follow 


,| up the brown hillside, until it left the broad 


Val Pellina, and bent round into the narrower 
valley leading up to the Grand St. Bernard, 
wished me “ bon vovage’” 

But presently I came across the remains of 
the rampart, which the wise Augustus drew 
round the city he had founded, and named 
Augusta Praetoria. Probably he foresaw 
at that early day, the hordes of fierce bar- 
barians, whom the power of the sun should 
thaw out of their northern homes, and pour 
like a glacier stream through the easiest of 
the Alpine passes, down upon the fertile plains 
of Italy. 

For these cyclic movements of races are 
controlled by physical laws as certain in their 
operation as those which regulate the tides, 

and nations ebb and flow upon the continents 


| like the waves upon the sea. 


I cannot describe the intense curiosity with 
which I examined the rough masonry of 
boulders large and small, with thick layers of 
white mortar firmly compacted, of which the 
wall was made. Farther along, beyond a 
corner, the degenerate Italians had pierced 
these venerable monuments with small un- 
sightly windows, and eked out their poverty 
of idleness by making of these massive forti- 
fications the rear end of their miserable houses. 
At the angle just mentioned, rose a watch- 
tower, some forty feet in height; its walls of 
gneiss, weathered by 2000 years of exposure 
into a rich coffee-color. I could not resist the 
temptation, and throwing down my kn: apsac k 
broad trunk of a shade-giving 
hickory, I gave myself up to those quiet 
thoughts which the gentle amusement of 
The sketeh is be- 
In the centre is the tower, 
which rises like a finger in the land to point 
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our gaze upon Rome’s endving- name. The|]with every mile of the ascent, were easier 
meadow in the foreground is bright with ra-| prey, and before I had got to the end of the 
nunculus, hare-bells and asters, and fades| journey I had quite filled my tin box with 


away under the shadows of low-drooping ap- 


ispecies I had never seen before. I had gath- 


ple trees and willows to the russet slopes of| ered previously, in the Val di Bagne, the white 


the distant hills. The middle of the tower 


stands out against the glaciers of Mont Velan, 


blossoms of the Sedusa Album, and the pretty 
little flowers of the Saxifraga Aizoon. I had 


and the soft deep blue of the Italian sky bends | gotten over the primal fee sling of delight, I 


overall. I finished my sketch without any in- 
terruptions other than a shower of weeds and 
garbage, which an unconscious gardener shot 


over a proximate wall, and at times the| 


grunts and gibes of a cretin loathsomely leer- | 
ing out at me through a port-hole where of 
old the Roman sentry stood. 

When I struck the foot of the hill, the sun 
had already risen far above the summit of the 
mountains which form the east slopes of the 
Val Pellina, and shot down its rays with an 


. . . . : | 
intensity of heat almost intolerable. Long 


before [had gained the summit I was suffused | 
with perspiration. My eyes, which had been | 
struck with blindness when lost amid the ter- 
rible glaciers of Mont Gelé, were still blood- 
shot from inflammation, and the pricking and 
fire at their roots, which had been so dreadful 
while lying in my darkened chamber, now re- 


commenced. So I carefully muffled myself 
in the blue veil, which the daughter of mine | 


host at Aoste, (who had so faithfully nursed 


me during my blindness,) had made for me, 


and then, after resting awhile, began again my 
ascent. The sides of the Val di St. Bernard 
are formed of mica and chlorite schists, which 


crumble down into an ugly reddish-brown, or| many a bright red flower of the 


may truly say, of reverence with which I had 
plucked my first specimen of the Arnica Mon- 
tana. O dear Arnica, Arnica Montana, I 
thought, if I were « a pagan I should erect a 
shrine to the spirit—to that divine essence of 
healing—which dwells in thee, and do bounte- 
ous sacrifice for the thousands of wounds re- 
ceived in reckless boyhood, and now, in later 
| days, amid these awful glaciers which surround 
me. And even as it is, I should a thousand 
times rather set thee upon the altar of one of 
those many wayside chapels I have seen this 
morning, and bow down in praise and grati- 
tude to thee—O good gift from the Healer’s 
hand—than to one of these man-formed plas- 
ter-of-Paris madonnas. 

I had found hitherto besides, the ashy stems 
‘of the Artemisia Spicata and Absinthium 
| with their tiny flowers. The Aconitum Mon- 





jtanum and Napellus, the beautiful blue 
monks-hood, which I had enshrined by the 
side of the Arnica Montana, so long as I be- 
lieved in the figment of Homeopathy, were 
no longer strangers. I had collected speci- 
mens also of the Veratrum Album, and the 
Veronica Beccabunga and Officinalis, with 
Thymus 


greenish-grey soil, and however picturesque | Serpyllum. “But to- day I gathered the Tha- 
they may appear (and some writer describes | lictrum Aqui legifolium, the great clusters of 
them as such) under the purple gloaming of | Adenostyles Albifrons and the Cacalia Leu- 


twilight, were to my burning eyes most unat- 
tractive. So I wandered off the white — 
road by the side of the grateful brooks, s 


common and so pure amid these metinershla 


rocks, and searched for some minerals to en- 
rich perchance the excellent collection at 
Haverford. But I found nothing more yalu- 
able than streaks of common serpentine and 
milky quartz and iron-garnets. 

Almost at every step the common Lacerta 
Agilis glided across my path, and the Lacer- 
tee Murales shot about, up and down, here and 
there, over the hot walls and rocks, as fast as 


boats in the weaver’s loom. There was one | 
large black lizard, a kingly fellow, which I 


cophylla, the vulgar yellow flowers of the 
Senecio Doronicum, and, everywhere com- 
»|mon, the Hieracium Auricula. 

On the broad terrace at the junction of the 
valleys of Pellina and St. Bernard stood the 
tall white campanile of a village church, and 
needing the rest, I tarried for an hour under 
the shade of some trees by the wayside to 
make a sketch of it, with the receding hills 
e»ming down to the gorge in the hackground, 
and the green slope dotted with trees in front. 
| Though my knapsack was very heavy, being 
loaded not ‘only with my other impedimenta, 
but also a number of specimens of ruby cop- 
|per and Chalcopyrite, which the engineer of 





greatly desired to capture ; and on the lower | the copper mines at Val Pellina had given 


part of the mountain a multitude of the very 
beautiful Lacerta Viridis. But my nimble 


. . ° | 
opponents were galvanized into lightning- | 
sparks by the blaze of the Italian sun, and in| 


many a disgraceful chase, which, after all, | 
my veil made a sort of blindmans-buff, I did | 
not so much as touch one of them. 

But the flowers, which became less familiar, 
and of brighter tints and more delicate forms 


me, yet [ made but one other halt of this kind. 
It was to get the house of an Italian noble- 
|man, standing on the crest of a beautiful 
knoll, with the tall tower and spire of a 
chapel immediately behind it, and the peak 
of Barasson (?), its gullies filled with glisten- 
| ing snow, rising, in shape the frustrum of a 
| pyramid, in the blazing sky beyond. 

|” Although I did not doubt that the eleva 
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tion at which all the trees and vegets weer 
cease to grow would be much higher in this | 
southward opening valley of St. Bernard 
than in those valleys of Switzerland which I) 
had already visited, yet I marked off the dis- | 
appearance of the diverse plants and animals 
as I would milestones by the roadside. First 
of course, went the willow; then the green 
lizards; the wall and common lizards much 
later, but both together. The walnut trees, of 
the more common deciduous plants, were, 
with the exception of the willow, it appeared 
to me, the first to disappear; and about the 
same time, or not long after, the chestnut. | 
can only judge approximately, of course, but 
I should suppose that this was between 2: 500 | 
and 3000 teet above the sea-level. It is said 
that the walnut tree will grow at an elevation | 
at which the nut no longer ripens. The height 
at which I for the last time noticed vineyards | 
by the roadside gre atly surprised me. In the} 

anton of Vaud, lying too, as it does, on the| 
northern side of the water-shed of Lake Gen- | 
eva, and therefore looking tothe south, I doubt 
whether the vine is to be found anywhere at 
an altitude greater than 1800 feet. In this 
hot valley of the Rhone, just above Martigny 
where I am writing at present, the meadows | 
are flat and the rocks on the northern side | 
high. The direct and reflected heat becomes 
in this way very great, and advances the vine 
on the slopes of the hills at Sion, Fully and 
elsewhere to an elevation between 2500 and 
3000 feet. But in the Val di St. Bernard I | 
think its limit of growth must have exceeded 
3000 feet. Not very long after this I bade 
farewell to the apple and pear trees, but 
delicious red cherries, hanging just upon 
the inside of garden wails, continued to 
tempt me during many a weary foot of 
upward climbing. As the deciduous trees 
disappeared from the landscape, the conifers 


acter of the scenery gradually changed. First 


I noticed the increase in that very delicate | i 


and favorite tree the Pinus Larix. They 
were almost always perfect, for the winter 
snows find little lodgement on their slende 
foliage and horizontal boughs, and it was very 
rare to see one which appeared to have been 
injured by the storms of winter. 


ternoon, men, boys and women were busy in 
the hay harvest, the men, in that Italian 
poverty of agricultural implements, carrying | 
immense bundles of hay on their shoulders 


| Church. 


'school or other duties, 





all the way from the field to the barn. Be-| 
tween Etroubles and St. Remy, the last vil- 
lages one encounters on the Italian side, and 
which are situated only three miles apart, the | 
fields of wheat, rye, and every sort of vegetable 
disappeared. The fir, pine, (Pinus Cembra) 
with here and there the Juniperus Communis, | 


and Aising, occupied all the mountain slopes, 
and imparted a wintry aspect to the scene. 
These also finally disappeared, and at my feet 
and on every side the gullies and gorges were 
filled with snow. The gray and green schists 
towered up into awful needles and pyramids 


,|(a configuration peculiar to these rocks); and 
\as I walked along beneath the star-lit sky, 


my clothes, which had been thoroughly wet 
with perspiration, chilling me to the bone in 
the icy blasts which swept over the summit, 


imy mind ealled up the terrible history of these 


scenes, where every boulder I saw marked ¢ 
sepulchre. Glad indeed I was when I nai 
/a glimpse in the uncertain light of the white 
| walls of the Hospice. 


+0 - 


A Testimony of ie Monthly Meeting, 
respecting JOHN Pease, a Minister, de- 
ceased. 

(Concluded from page 806.) 
A very severe accident at the close of the 
year 1842, which confined him for many weeks 
to his bed, was frequently alluded to by him as 


|one of those dispensations of Almighty wis- 
|dom and love, by which his children are pre- 


pared to see and do his will. Thus brought 
into a state of entire subjection, he did not 
hesitate to enter on a mission to which he 


| had long felt himself impelled in the love of 
| Christ, and in the year 1843, with the full 


unity of his brethren, he visited the United 
States and Canada. We believe he was there 
enabled to set forth the unsearchable riches 


of Christ with a measure of heavenly power, 


and, as many returning certificates from those 
parts showed, to the comfort and edification 
of Friends, the Lord giving him seals to his 
ministry. He was a firm supporter, in the 
meekness of wisdom, of the discipline estab- 


lished amongst us. He had ever an earnest 
came in to occupy their places, and the char- | 


concern that all Friends might understand 
and prize the privileges of being thus period- 
‘ally assembled, and united in caring for the 
From his earliest days he had been 
led into the practice himself, and great was 


r|his anxiety that our members might intro- 


duce their children to those meetings, which 
had ever been blessed to him; and that 


|they would not allow any apprehensions of 
When I reached Etroubles late in the af-| 


inconvenience or temporary interruption to 
deprive their off- 
spring of being present at these ofttimes 
blessed opportunities of seeking and serving 
God. He ever avowed his conviction that, 
if in Christ Jesus all we are brethren, and 
rightly united in Him, who is Head over all 
things to the body, every member would find 
his right place therein; and all be builded 
together in love. We recur with instruction 
to that watchfulness which enabled him to 
seize on the occasion, and point out that 


aap ie eh Ne Sen 
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which ought to interest all them that love the 
truth in sincerity ; endeavoring to show the 
difference between that which serveth God 
and that which serveth Him not ;—that 
which tends to maintain the testimonies given 
us to bear and that which leads to their 
neglect. 

In the various relationships of social life, 
and as an employer of labor, John Pease’s 
conduct was consistent with his Christian pro- 
fession. Asa member of the community at 
large, whilst occupied with trade, and more 
particularly when freed from its engagements, 
he was prompt in works of philanthropy— 
Visiting the poor, atilicted and dying; the 
warm friend of Bible and Tract distribution, 
and public education ; eminently servic eable 
in the establishment of the schools at Sibford 
and Ayton, and taking a full share in the 
oversight of educational establishments be- 
longing to our Society. He was ever ready 
to aid in the necessary care over the hospital 
and dispensary in his native town; and by 
general affability, with a heart sensible to the 
kindliest emotions, willing to devote his time, 
when requested, to the affairs of others, and 
to sympathize with them in the sorrows and 
trials of life. His counsel was much sought 


by nearly all classes, and cheerfully afforded. 
As a peace-maker his efforts were unwearied, 
and signally blessed. 


In thus endeavoring to set forth the work 
of redeeming grace, as manifested in the self- 
renunciation and unremitting labors of him 
who is taken from us, we are not unmindful | 
of the words of the Apostle—words to which 
he fully subseribed—* Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect.’ 
The Christian standard is indeed a ‘high one; 
and in forming our estimate of the favored 
servants of Christ, we feel how necessary it 
is that that standard should be kept constantly 
in view. The seat of judgment can never be 
ours: man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance—the Lord looketh on the heart. Let 
ns be instructed by the lessons to be derived 
from the lives of those who have gone before 
us, to cleave with yet greater earnestness to 
Him whose witnesses we are all called to be, 
and in whose grace alone is the sufficiency of 
the believer. 

As respects the later years of our beloved 
friend, they might be said to flow on in a 
more even course: his heart, alive to the in- 
numerable blessings that surrounded him, was 
still mainly anxious for the prosperity of the 
ever blessed Truth ; and whether impelled by | 
a sense of personal duty, or invited by the 
Church to take part in the exercises and la- | 
bors of the day, he was found ready to re- 
spond, his heart fixed, and trusting in the 


\“My grace is sufficient for thee, 


|in many a conflict, were, 





Lord. In the early part of the present year, 
the extensive services to which he had been 
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appointed abeaihel his mind, at times, in no 
small degree. In some of the southern 
counties, at the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, 
and afterwards at our Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
don, he was permitted to evince his unabated 
love to Friends, and his desire to be found 
doing his day’s work, and standing in his lot. 
A summons apparently unexpected did not 
find such a servant unprepared : an illness of 
about ten days’ duration, borne in simple de- 
pendence upon the grace of God, brought a 
useful life to its close. Neither by those 
around him, nor by himself, was immediate 
danger apprehended, save for two days pre- 
ceding his dissolution. Oppressed by illness, 
and particularly by difficulty of breathing, 
much expression was not attempted, neither 
could it be invited. Patience, unbroken se- 
renity and grateful acknowledgments for all 
kind attentions, were manifest ; he was, how- 
ever, enabled to assure those around him— 
now alive to the impending change—that the 
work of preparation for death had long been 
his care. In answer to a remark, referring to 
the abiding goodness and presence of the Lord 
Jesus, he was understood to say, “I shall be 
satisfied when I awake, with his likeness.”’ On 
another occasion, “ I have endeavored to live 
in the faith and hope of the Gospel.” On 
prayer being offered by his dear wife, his 
mind evide ntly united therein, and he feel- 
ingly responded, “Amen and Amen.” On 
the passage of Holy Scripture being quoted, 
for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness,” he re- 
plied, “ Very sweet.” Probably these were 
the last distinct words uttered by him; the 
powers of nature sank rapidly ; he lay in per- 


;| fect stillness, surrounded by his family circle, 


and after the lapse of about half an hour ex- 
pired without a struggle. 

The memory of our departed friend is very 
precious to us—his example we would cher- 
ish. Many were the Christian gifts and 
graces with which he was endowed : secretly 
and openly he travailed in spirit that the life 
of Jesus might be manifested amongst us. He 
prayed for the peace of Jerusale m; and 
greatly he valued the Society of which he 
deemed it a high privilege to be a member ; 
and yet he was ever ready to extend the hand 
of brotherly regard to all those whom he 


| deemed to love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 


cerity. The faith he preached, and the blessed 
hope of immortality which had sustained him 
we have no doubt, 
his in the hour of death ; and we entertain the 
reverent belief, that not alone was the good- 
ness of our God richly manifested towards 
him throughout life, but that he hath been 
made more than conqueror through Him that 
hath loved us, and given Himself for us, that 
we might be made his, and his forever, 
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He died at Cleveland Lodge, Great Ayton, 
on the 29th of Seventh Month, and was in- 
terred in Friends’ Burial Ground at Darling- 
ton on the 4th of the Eighth Month, 1868, 
aged 71 years: a recorded minister about 46 
years. 


WORKMAN 


oo 

THAT NEEDETH NOT 
ASHAMED. 

(Concluded from page 807.) 


The call of God to his work cannot be 
lightly regarded. Commanded of him we 
must go. Called of him we must obey. Do 
we enquire, “ Who has a call to this work ?” 
Who has a call to feed starving men ?—who 
but the man that has bread? Who has a 
all to heal the sick ?—who but he 
knows the virtue of the healing balm ? Who 
has a call to ery “ fire ?’—who but the man 
that sees a fire, and has a voice that can be 
heard ? Who has a call to save the drown- 
ing ?—who but the man who can buffet the 
waves, or man the life-boat, or can command 
the means of rescue. And 


THE TO BE 


so 


Saviour to the perishing and the lost, cannot 


at all be regarded as merely an official 
matter. 


A man can only teach what he has learned, | 


and testify what he knows. And hence, de- 


sirable as all culture and education may be, | 
it is not the thing that fits men for the minis- | 


try of the word of God. A man may know 
Greek, and not know God. He may have 
Hebrew, and not have the Holy Ghost. He 


may understand geology, and be ignorant of 


grace. He may solve the problems of Euclid, 
and yet not know the election of God. Such 
aman may be a good pedagogue, but he 
would be a blind guide to wandering souls. 

He who climbs the Alpine summits, and 
treads the paths where avalanches sweep, 
does not seek out as his guide the most volu- 
ble talker, nor yet the most accomplished stu- 
dent; but rather the man who, year after 
year, has trod those dark defiles, and climbed 
those dangerous heights, and who knows be- 
yond a peradventure, the safest paths and 
surest hiding-places. And he who sets forth 
to guide God’s pilgrims to the heavenly home, 
must be the man who knows the way, not by 
books merely, but by experience ; not by dim 
remembrances, but by heart, and in vivid 
recollection. : 

And when we know the way of life, 
the work of God, when we see the need and 
understand the responsibility, then the neces- 
sity lies upon us. If the watchman see the 
sword coming, he must give the alarm or be 


found guilty of the blood that is spilled ; and | 
if the watchman slumber, no man who sees | 


the sword can be excused from raising the 
warning-cry, 


that | 


: the call to| 
labor in the proclamation of Christ the| 


and | 


The fact of personal responsibility to God, 
the uncertainty of life, the danger of delay, 
the certainty of a solemn judgment, the swift 
approach of that tremendous hour, the pres- 
ent wretchedness and future woe of sinful men, 
their only hope in Christ the refuge of the 
lost, are matters to be seen and known and 
felt and witnessed by all Christians, irrespec- 
tive of any official position. And he who can 
do a little must do that little—if more, let 
him do more,—and whether it be much or 
little, whether in the great congregation, or 
by the wayside or the fireside, he who does 
that much or little humbly, faithfully, and 
with all his heart, will be approved unto God. 
While the man who undertakes to preach 
because he is too proud to work, too lazy to 
earn his own living, or too shiftless to succeed 
in the ordinary avocations of life, has made a 
grand mistake, as he will learn at the judg- 
ment day, if not before. 

Solemn is the responsibility of those upon 
whom God has laid the burden of his word. 
I heard of a criminal for whom a pardon had 
been issued, but the officer who held it was 
his enemy, and kept it secret till the man was 
'executed. Such a crime as this, though it 
shocks our whole nature, is small compared 
with the crime of him who holds back the 
message of salvation from the perishing and 
the lost, who sees the travelleron the verge 
of the abyss and gives no warning, who with- 
holds God’s proclamation of forgiveness, till 
justice executes the sentence of eternal death, 
‘and who shuns to declare all the counsel of 
the Lord to those who perish for lack of the 
knowledge of the Most High. 

Under a sense of obligations the most sol- 
emn and imperative, we must engage in this 
work. No shame, no fear, no suffering, no 
danger, no persecution, must deter us from 
our toil. To us it is given on the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also 
to suffer for his sake. ‘To us it is granted now 
to fill up in our own bodies that which is be- 
hind of the sufferings of Christ. And though 
in this day of sorrow and of conflict “ the re- 
proach of Christ” may be at a heavy discount 
in the marts of Mammon, yet when His king- 
|dom comes, “the treasures of Egypt” will 
|seem empty toys compared with the battle- 
scars of the soldiers of Jesus Christ—the light 
afflictions that are working for us that far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory 
in the kingdom of our God. 

Let us then consecrate ourselves to this ser- 
vice and to all the pains and trials it involves, 
Putting our hand to the plow we must not 
look back. If reproached we must endure it, 
If despised we must be patient under it. If 
| called, like Nehemiah of old, to come down 
|“ to the plains of Ono” for idle disputation, 
our answer must be, “1 am about a great 
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work, and I cannot come Sue: Ww be die 
the work cease whilst I leave it and come to 
you?’ And to every threat of foes, and_at 
every intimation of danger, our answer should 
be, “Should such a man as I flee. . . to save 
his life?” 

With such a zeal and courage, dangers 
will vanish, and fears depart. Our brawling 
foes will shrink away impotent and abashed : 
and even our mighty Adversary, with all his 
lion-like wrath, will flee from us, when we re- 
sist him, “ steadfast in the faith.” 

Working in this spirit we shall be approved 


world despise. Their scoffing is but for a day, 
his honor is for eternity. The stormy scenes 
of earthly conflict will soon be past ; the hours 
of patient, weary toiling hasten to their c lose. 
But upon this brief present hangs the eternal] 
future, with its light and glory, or its dark- 
ness and despair. The decisive hour is at 
hand, when the day that shall be revealed in 
fire, shall test the results of human toil. Vast 
piles of wood and hay and stubble, the fruits 
of long and busy lives of worthiess working, 
shall perish at the blast of God: but if a} 
man’s work abide the fire, and stand unscathed 
beyond the burring day, he shall receive a re- 
ward. 

Christian worker, meditate upon that day. 
Remember every man’s work must be mani- | 
fested then, and in view of that eventful hour, 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God, | 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightiy dividing the word of truth.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


"PAIL ADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1869. 


JoHn CANDLER.—With deep 
emotion we record the decease, on the 14th 
of last month, of our beloved friend Jou | 
CANnDLER, of Oak Tree Cottage, Chelmsford 
Eng., in his 83d year, after nearly ten months 
of great bodily 


Bese OF 


> 


weakness, borne with the 
acquiescence in the Divine will which ac- 
corded with his truly Christian character. 
During his three visits in America he be 
“ame very dear to many in this land, 
his world-embracing love, for Christ’s sake, 
to all those for whom Christ gave His precious 
life, entitles him to a rank among the pure 
Christian philanthropists of the century. His 
character was marked by genuineness. Re- 
markable for clearness of mind and judgment 
and devoid of cant or pretence, he was sin- 
gularly qualified to present with simplicity 





and | 
” 
|so do we. 
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cause he advoonted. As a minister of Christ 
he was weighty and edifying, and in his pub- 
lie approach to the throne of Grace he was 
very reverent and impressive. “His own 
religious Society,” says the London Friend, 
“has lost in him an able minister of the New 
Covenant, 
remarkable alike for their brevity and per- 
Peculiarly exempt from self-asser- 


and one whose utterances were 


tinence.” 
tion, and in honor preferring others to him- 


iself, there are those who can in reference to 
unto God, and if God approves, let all the! 


him, apply the poet’s words : 


‘¢ By his loss alone we know his worth,— 
And feel how true a man has walked with us on 
earth.”’ 


His first visit to this land was on his home- 
ward way from a prolonged sojourn some 


‘thirty years ago or more in the West Indies, 


where he had been acting out Christianity 
among the colored people, and imparting in- 
struction to them. It was then that we 
learned to love him, and beside us as we write 
are the cherished evidences of a friendship o¢ 
no ordinary value, in scores of letters the 
very chirography of which, beautifully dis- 
| tinct 
writer’s Christian manliness and completeness. 


and clear, is in keeping with the 


| His second visit to us was after his visit to 


Cuba and Brazil, through which countries he 
travelled to present to the rulers and the peo- 
wiser the concern of London Yearly Meeting 


For the third and last 
} 


Ay 


relative to slavery. 
time he was in America upon the same erranc 
in association with William and Josiah For- 


ister and William Holmes, and he was with 


the beloved William Forster, 
his comfort in his dying hours, 


ministering to 
Upon the 
same beautiful mission he visited Portugal 


'in 1852, and in a brief extempore speech in 


French, delivered to the Queen the Yearly 
Meeting’s address, to which the King respond- 
ed in good English, saying, among other 
things, ‘“‘ You desire the overthrow of slavery, 
Of the document thus presented, 
600 copies were at once printed for distribu- 
tion in Portugal by the National Press ; and 


a pledge was given (we quote from his MS. 


| letter lying before us), “from almost all the 
,|members of the Government, that they will, 


in good faith, accelerate the passage, through 
the Cortes, of a law declaring all children 


and acceptance the message he bore and the! who may be born hereafter entirely free, and 





declaring also that every slave from other 
countries who touches the soil of Portugal in 


any of her colonies, shall ipso facto become | 


free.” This is mentioned to show what im- 
mediate access our dear Friend, when stand- 
ing before Princes, could find to their hearts 
and consciences. 

When over threescore years and ten, John 
Candler visited Norway and Sweden in the 
love of the Gospel, and by his great exertions 
in that inclement clime his constitution (to 
that time vigorous in old age) was impaired. 

In various labors, public and private, our 
dear Friend took an active part in promoting 
the well-being and the happiness of his fellow 
men, and, mourning for our loss, rejoicing for 
his unspeakable gain, and yearning that the 
fallen mantle may be worthily worn, we 
hesitate not to write against his name the 
word Blessed. 

illlliiiiaalletatad 

Tae CLose oF THE VotumMe.—With this 
week’ 
Friends’ Review closes. 


s 


The Editor, conscious 
of his responsibilities, and often querying men- 
tally, “Who is sufficient for these things?” has 
been cheered by words of encouragement and 
of Christian unity during the year now ended, 
from many beloved Friends on both sides the 
Atlantic, not a few of whom have recently 
passed away from the visible Church in whose 
councils their voices were heard and for whose 


prosperity their prayers ascended. Should it 


still devolve upon him to conduct this periodi- | 


cal, it will be his concern as heretofore, to 
stand for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and to maintain, as ability shall be af- 
forded, the grand system of religious Truth 
which George Fox and his compeers were 
made instrumental in rescuing from the dé- 
bris which restrained and obscured, and from 
a hierarchy which ignored it. In no illiberal 
sense is it wished to make the Review sect- 
arian; neither is it intended to lend its pages 
as a platform from which to assail any por- 


tion of the principles for the advocacy of 


which it was originated. 

It is constantly aimed to make it a Friends’ 
paper and a Christian periodical, an impor- 
tant visitor in every Friend’s family, and 


welcomed and desired in the households of 
As it! 


many Christians “not of this fold.” 
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issue the twenty-second volume of | 


amazement and alarm. 


825 
|has numerous readers beyond our pale, the 
| importance is evident of excluding doubtful 
disputations which would not “ minister grace” 
}and might engender strife, and would oceupy 
space to the exclusion of matter “ good to the 
use of edifying.” 
| It will still be the object to keep our read- 
‘ers promptly informed of the events and in- 
terests of the Society of Friends, and to ad- 
vocate those claims which the Spirit of Truth 
has, as we conceive, placed emphatically upon 
Friends of the present generation. The First- 
|day School, Peace, Temperance, the needs, 
moral, physical and intellectual, of the In- 
dians, the Freedmen and the Free-born Ne- 
groes, the Chinese in America, and the great 
catholic duty, set forth in the last two verses 
of Matthew, which has been illustrated by a 
host of faithful Friends of our own day, and 
| for which it is our prayer that the risen Savi- 
|our will continue to qualify sons and daugh- 
| ters. 

A review of the volume this day completed 
| will show a large amount of what may prop- 
erly be regarded as permanent literature, 
worthy of preservation upon the book-shelf 
for frequent reference. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the appreciation of this fact evinced by 
the numerous files sent to our publisher for 
binding. The present is an auspicious time 
for new subscriptions, for settlement of past 
| dues and for advance payments. 

$ ont : 

Tae Ec uirse.—Th2 intrusion of Luna 
between Tellus and thé Sun has often been 
gazed upon with ignorant and superstitious 
It has also claimed 
ithe intelligent observation of the most en- 
lightened Astronomers in every age; but the 
results obtained on the 7th inst., both spec- 
troscopic and photographic, are incomparably 
fuller and completer than ever before, and 
will doubtless be announced in due time. We 
have forborne to quote any of the telegraphic 
announcements, intending to present to our 
readers in the next number a paper from the 
| pen of Prof. Gummere, President of Haver- 
ford College, who accurately calculated this 
eclipse more than forty years ago, whose 
valuable essays on the subject have attracted 
much attention, and who, with complete ap- 
pointments and from a favorable standpoint, 
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made careful observations of the wonderfully 
beautiful phenomena attendant upon the total 


obscuration and the magnificent burst of light | 


as our satellite passed onward in her orbit, 
and the glorious orb, 


‘* Sire of the seasons, monarch of the climes,” 


as a bridegroom coming forth from his 
chamber,” “ rejoiced as a strong man.” 


“ 


May not the Christian, drawing his analo- 
gies from Nature, when the ways of Provi- 
dence seem dark, trust in the assurance, 
“What thou knowest not now thou shalt 
know hereafter?” The Sun of righteousness 
is not farther removed because his light is 
veiled. The obscuration is temporary, and 
He is forever the same. “The Lord God is 


asun and shield—the Lord will give grace | 


and glory—no good will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” 


Lazorers IN Norway—The British 
Friend gives accounts dated 7th mo. 9th of 
James Owen and Isaac Sharp, still pending 
their service in Norway. Having visited 
Friends on the islands and fiords in the vicin- 
ity of Stavanger, they returned to that city 
and had a meeting in the public lecture-room. 
The town was densely crowded on account of 
the annual fair. Under much prayerful solici- 
tude it was concluded to go to the multitudes 
A 


meeting was held in the public street, and an- 


towards whom their minds were drawn. 


° . a ’ | 
other in Asbjorn Kloster’s yard, from whence 


the speaker’s voice could be distinctly heard 
in the street. “At each of these meetings it 
was computed that there were 500 persons 
present, and they were marked by great earn- 
estness, order and attention, a precious sense 
of Divine favor being over all.” 

After this they held meetings at Hougesund, 
Aarog, Stackland, and Slogvig. They visited 
some families on the islands of Rande and 
Finno, and held meetings at Fister and other 
localities north of Stavanger. One held in 
the open air at Niven included about 200 
persons from the surrounding country. Two 
public meetings at Bergen are also reported. 
We learn that a Separatist from Ohio has 
gone to Norway, France and Germany. We 
crave that, sowing no seeds of dissension, he 
may be enamored with the peace of the gos- 
pel by witnessing the good and pleasant sight 
of brethren dwelling together in unity. 
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SHETLAND AND OrkNeEy.—Alfred Lloyd 
Fox gives in the British Friend interesting 
accounts of the progress of Sarah F. Smiley 
and her companions in their northern mission. 
“The people,” he says, “have shown a great 
readiness to attend the meetings, and an 
earnest attention and tenderness of spirit, 
which lead us to hope that good seed has been 
}sown in many hearts.” 


i 

Nismes.—We find from our English ex- 
changes that the very interesting project is 
entertained of re-opening the Friend’s School 
‘at Nismes. The plan includes a decidedly 
Friends’ School of superior character, which 
should be under the administration of suitable 
| Friends, man and wife, from England. 





**It was thought reasonable to believe,’’ says the 
B. Friend, ‘that many Friends of England and 
| Ireland, and possibly of America, might avail them- 
| Selves of the school, and thus greatly reduce the 
proportionate charges. There would also be re- 
| quired for the boys a licensed Professor to help them 
| in their studies, and enable them to take the daily 
classes at the college, the cost of which is very small. 
Should this plan be realized, the institution might 
be very helpful to Friends there in strengthening 
| their little society, and forming a connecting link 
| with those in Great Britain. It might, under the 
Divine blessing, be the means of conferring the 
| benefit of sound religious ins'ruction on their chil- 
| dren, for which there is at present no provision, and 
| the school might become a centre of social and re- 
| ligious interest, as well as of missionary effort, both 
| as regards the Friends and those around them.”’ 
| L 


Mapacascar.—The London Friend gives 
favorable reports to the date of Fifth month. 
| Louis Street was recovering from a severe 
| cold, which, affecting his voice, interfered 
| with his public work. Sarah Street pursues 


| 


‘her school duties successfully—the children 
|learn with comparative ease, and make fair 


| 
| progress. 


——49 -—— 


The adult women acquire learning 

very slowly and heavily tax the patience of 
\the teacher. J. S. Sewall has purchased 
‘land and is erecting new school buildings. 
They were expecting to be speedily joined 
‘by Helen Gilpin, who had arrived at the 
| Mauritius. 


—_-- 


Ext anp Srsyt Jones.-—These dear 
| Friends, whose labors in the Orient have 
| greatly interested the readers of the Review, 
‘and have tended, we trust, to promote the 


| ° ° 4 
| Lord’s gracious purposes towards many who 
were sitting in darkness, reached England on 





the 10th of Seventh mo, On the 25th they 
had a farewell meeting at Devonshire House, 
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London. Next day they were at the “ Morn- 
ing Meeting of Ministers and Elders,” and on 
the 27th they embarked for America. They 
are now in their native New England, and 
were due at Salem Quarterly Meeting on the 
19th inst. 

Under the head of CokresponpDENcE will | 
be found a deeply interesting account, from | 
the pen of our much valued correspondent 
Ellen Clare Miller, of the conclusion of their | 





labors in Palestine. 


To this correspondent 
we are greatly obliged for many letters of 
deep interest which have been spread before | 
our readers, and our sense of indebtedness is | 
increased by some knowledge of the difficulty 
attendant upon writing during the fatigue and 
amidst the interests and engrossments of 
travel. Let us unite in fervently craving that 
the word preached, on distant mountains and | 
plains fraught with precious associations, and 


the seed sown beside many waters which laved | 
the feet of holy men in olden times, may be 
abundantly prospered to the praise of God, by | 
Him who alone can give the increase, and | 
whose is the work and the glory, whatever | 
instrumentality He may condescend to em- 
ploy. 


———_ -~+ee- 


BoarptnG ScHoo.t at Provipence.—In 
the report of New England Yearly Meeting 
an error occurred, which we regret, relative 
to the charge for members of other Yearly | 


Meetings. The price charged for such is| 


only $190 per annum as heretofore, not $300, 
as conveyed in the said report. At this dis- 


tance of time we cannot say how the mistake 
occurred. 


ee 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The ensuing term will begin Ninth mo. Ist. 
Charges as heretofore, except $10 a year reduction 
on N. E. Friends. 

Applications should be addressed to the Principal, 

Aubert K. Smitey, Providence, R. I. 

Eighth mo. 9 h, 1869. 

ee 
DIED. 

BACKHOUSE.—At Blackwell, near Darlington, 
England, John Henry Backhouse, son of John 
Church and Anna Backhouse, and grandson of our 
honored Friend Joseph John Gurney, aged 24 
years; a member of Darlington Monthly Meeting. 
This beloved youth gave unusual promise of future 
usefulness, and was the centre of many hopes. His 
ties to life were strong, yet he had his treasure in 
heaven, and through grace was enabled to look 
away from things visible and temporal, and to place 
his affections upon those which are unseen and eter- 
nal ; and, (to quote the words of a beloved Friend, ) 
‘with the song of praise on his lips, he entered | 





| Hannah Mills, in her 65th year. 


| subjected world.” 


the heavenly inheritance’’—repeatedly thanking 
his God and Saviour for having given him the vic- 
tory. He said he had sought and found forgiveness 
in Christ ; that He only had the power to save; and 
he had no confidence but in Him, expressing his 
assured belief that He was about to grant him an 
entrance into His heavenly kingdom. 
WILLITS.—On the 2d of Sixth month, 1868, near 
Cardington, Monroe Co., Ohio, (whilst on a visit to 
his relatives, ) Ellis Willits, a member of Alum Creek 
Mouthly Meeting, in the 70th year of his age, leav- 


|}ing evidence with survivors that through his Re- 
|deemer’s merit and mercy he was ready for the 


unexpected summons to the higher life. 
MILLS.—On the 19th of Twelffh month, 1865, 
On the 25th of 
Second month, 1869, James Mills, in his 73d year. 
Also, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1869, Lydia Ann 
Mills ;—all members of Ellwood Mo. Meeting, Ill. 


For Friends’ Review. 
ASPECTS OF HUMANITY. 

This is the attractive title of a beautifully 
printed little book, issued anonymously in 
this city, a few months since. Earnestness of 
purpose and depth of conviction in a thought- 
ful mind familiar with philosophy, are shown 
upon every page. But we fear that the work 
will have few readers; and of those few not 
all will understand it. Perhaps the present 
writer may be held to be an unfit eritic, be- 
cause of his having to confess that he does 
not comprehend it all. Certain ideas, how- 
ever, are very definitely and emphatically 
brought out. 

The author insists upon the positiveness of 
truth ; and that, even in mental philosophy, 
enough is attainable to be a worthy aim; so 
that it is unduly degrading metaphysics to 


. ‘ ‘ sa 9? 
\regard it as only a “mental gymnastic. 


The close relation between Man and Nature, 
and their ordained mutual correspondence, 
are set forth in a progressive manner in the 
book. We are in this reminded of the words 
of Wordsworth’s Prelude to the Excursion: 
‘* How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external world 

Is fitted: and how exquisitely, too, 

Theme this but little heard of among men, 

The external world is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish: this is our high argument.” 

Our author will surprise some readers by 
his assertion of the objectivity of Thought. 
These are some of his words: “I venture to 
maintain that the Thought or Idea, however 
crude or however refined, is a distinct and 


i distinguishable phenomenon—the modifica- 
tion or the product of a part of the corporeal 


being—through which man deals with the 
It is remarked in a note, 
that this assumption, though far from being 
yet generally conceded, is now alike demanded 
by the progress of metaphysics and by that 
of physiology. 
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A very high religious aim, ond ‘tne 
to scriptural authority, pervade these “ As- | 
pects.” To many readers, the dedication to 
students, the prefatory section and its post- 
script will be read with greater ease and satis- 
faction than the body of the work itself. 
This is, in the main, rhymed verse ;—a serious 





























phic composition. It only adds the difficul- 
ties of measured rhyme to those of logical 
and lucid statement, already, to nearly every 
mind, sufficiently great. 
critic allow that this stanza, for ex xample, is 
in truly poetic language ? 
































‘ Alike, when such synthetic view 
Some skill disintegrates, 

As though at random, and each clue 
From all discriminates.”’ 


























And must we not assert obscurity of the 
following passage : 


‘* To think, is but to choose and feel; 
To do, is but to dare. 
One faculty, Coincidence, 
With strength derived I own: 
They bow alike to impotence, 
Who laud wit, wood, or stone.’’ 












































Many remarkably interesting sentences, 
illustrative of the different topics dwelt upon 
in the course of the work, are cited from 
noted authors of all ages. These constitute 
valuable addition to the book ; indeed, they 
make a collection of extracts worthy to be 
preserved together on their own account. 
The present writer has, however, enjoyed 
nothing in the volume so much as the last 
page of its verse, which seems to him to have 
at least Emersonian force; and with it we 
will conclude this notice. H. 
























































Water, from earth, through air, by fire, 
Invisibly but surely springs, 

Teaching how human thoughts aspire 
On hidden wings. 


For mind, from flesh, through soul, by power 
Not of itself, assumes the place 
In which, like sky-born clouds, their hour 
Of strength and grace 
Is spent by its imaginings, 
Displaying there the ties that link 
Divine with sublunary things 
In men who think. 
Feeling for thought,—for knowledge love,— 
Are path and power by which escapes 
The mind, in realms mere flesh above, 
To show its shapes. 
List we the logic of that Love 
In which all thought is certainty, 


And wily snake joins harmless dove 
Conservingly ! 














































































































Extremes on means revolving then 
By several affinity, 

Like wheels in wheels, shall prove to men 
Truth’s trinity ; 


























And God, the goal of all true ways, 
Attained through all in Christ alone, 

Shail fill all souls with various praise 
Of Him as One. 


























mistake, we consider, in any purely philoso- | 





WORK FOR 


CHRIST. 
These few words, properly understood, con- 
tain in themselves the great secret of spirit- 


ual prosperity and success. Let Christians 
bring to the practice of religious duty the 
same enthusiasm and energy with which they 
labor in order to secure effects which are 
wholly temporal, and they will have cause to 


'wonder at the grace with which God will 


|crown their efforts to glorify Him. 
Can any candid 


| 





} 





‘abide in our calling with God. 


strengthen, and the results with which He will 
In order 
to work for Christ we must live for Him. The 
life and the work go together, but the life in 
|the order of being must be first. Simple as 
this truth is, many are ignorant of it. It is 
not the doing this thing, or the leaving the 
other undone, that deserves the name of work- 
ing for Christ, because even Herod heard 
John gladly and did many things; but it is 
vaving such a measure of living devotion to 
Christ, our Life, that we can say to some ex- 
tent at least, as Paul said: “I live; yet not I; 
but Christ liveth in me.” The work must be 
the outgrowth of the life or it is nothing. 
“Good Master,” said the Jews, “ what shall 
we do that we may work the works of God?” 


|and the answer of the Master was, “ This is 


the work of God, that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent.” Faith is the root of 


‘all holy living and of all holy activity, be- 


cause by faith we live. That is a keen say- 
ing of the Lord Jesus when he speaks of the 


folly of seeking grapes on thorns, or figs on 


thistles. One may tie clusters of grapes on 
any weed, or put figs on the bramble, but 
they do not grow there; and so the wonderful 


| deeds of them who do not abide in Christ, are 


not the fruits of righteousness. Make the tree 
good and the fruit will be good also. A cor- 


| rupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit; there- 


fore to work for Christ, the nature must be 
renewed. The man must love his work, not 
so much for his own as for Christ’s sake. 
Nor is it needful that he should go in search 
of it, because the Lord orders his lot, and or- 
dains the sphere in which His servants can 
be most useful. How many heart sorrows 
have been the bitter fruit of forgetting that 
precept and promise, “Trust in the Lord with 
all thy heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding; in all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” We 
are ready to complain of this cross or the 
other, and to lament over the crook in our 
lot, when we should remember that He who 
orders our trials knows just what we need, 
and will surely order them for the good of 
them that love Him. We lose strength and 
opportunities of honoring our gracious Lord 
by active duty, in vain efforts to rid ourselves 
of the cross which we must bear if we would 
follow Him. ‘To serve the Lord is simply to 
To work for 
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Christ is to believe in Him, to trust in Him, | /carcophages,, Ww ohaal sides have been miser rably 


to rest in Him. 
thing, or that wonderful.work, but it is meet- | 
ing the everyday duties and trials of life with 
a loving desire to please Him who allots our 
task, and in patience as well as in earnest ac- 
tivity to live the life of faith. The merchant 
works for his Lord by plain, honest, straight- 
forward dealing, and by thus commending the 
religion of Christ to those that are without, 
quite as effectually as by acts of worship ; and 
more effectually than the man who amasses 

vast treasures of money by trickery and fraud, 
and then seeks to compromise with conscience 
by the bestowal of a trumpeted donation for 
the promotion of some special object of Chris- | 
tian benevolence. Happy they who can say 
with Paul, “ For me to live is Christ!” This 
is more than living or working for Christ ; it | 
is having the life hid with Christ in God.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

pel 

PYRAMID OF CHEOPS. 

BY ISAAC GIBBARD. 


THE 


This is not a work to be comprehended in | 
a single glance. Its vast magnitude, like |‘ 
that of Niagara Falls, or St. Peter’s, at Rome, | 
grows on one by contemplation. Its great | 
age, the mysteries which for centuries have | 


been locked within its strong sides, the| 


| make Arab glad ;’ 
|up the hill. " 
| most adv 


strange thoughts and motives of the old king | 


in its coustruction, its unchanged grandeur 
amid the ten thousand changes on which it 
has looked for forty centuries, 


its mission to | 


the present age, and a hundred other such | 


thoughts, 
its shade, and gaze away to its top rising amid 
the blue. But we have no time for further 
contemplation now. Forty Arabs press about 
us, all anxious to lend a helping hand in 
making its ascent and penetrating yr to its mys- 
terious ; chambers. The old Sheik who is ap- 
pointed by the Pasha as guardian of these 
sacred premises, demands of us four shillings 
per person, at the same time assuring us that 
that shall cover all “‘ backsheesh” to his men 
for their assistance. The bargain is soon 
struck, conde s lighted, and, with an Arab at 
ach hand, we are soon sliding down the nar- 
row subterraneous passages. “Over 300 feet 
the passage descends at an angle of 27°, and 


crowd the mind as we stand within | 


It is not the loing this great | marred by hungry relic-hunters. 


It is useless to attempt any further des- 
cription of this gigantic work, the entire thing 
having been reduced to such mathematical 


/accuracy by the various guide-books scattered 


throughout society; so we will once more 
turn our attention to these sons of Ishmael, 
as they help us tothe summit. A strong, athe 
letic fellow holding each hand, and another 
pushing behind, are by many felt to be none 
too many in making the ascent. Some even 
require as many as four. The ambition of 
our two was to reach the summit in advance 
of the others, who had started in ahead. We 
had simply to give the word of command, and 
|away they flew, four feet at a jump, up the 
huge, square blocks. As they go, they sing 
alternately, in broken English, “ Berry good 
gentleman, he satisfied, pay g good ‘bac -ksheesh,’” 
‘and “Jack and Gill went 
Soon they had outstripped the 
anced, and in ten minutes are on the 
| top, shouting over their strength and success, 
and claiming as areward a Napoleon as 
‘backsheesh.” But we utterly refuse a& para 
until we are again safe at the base. All our 
party having arrived, save two who were not 
|competent to the task, we unpack our lunch, 
and regale ourselves with oranges and boned- 
turkey, while, for two and a half francs, one 
of our supple ‘Arabs performs the feat of run- 
ning down Cheops, 280 feet, and = Cephre 
nes (the other pyramid near by,) 447 feet 
high, in ten minutes. He did it with the 
agility of a cat. On descending, one of our 
party became frightened ; his head swam, and 


| he thought C heops was spinning like a top. 


\if you bring me s 


Til 


still we have not reached the “bottom of this | 


stupendous work. Here is achamber, called 
the lower chamber, cut out of the solid rock. 


This was a grand case for the cunning Arabs, 

and they were by no means slow to avail 
themselves of it. Four strong fellows imme- 
diately seized him. One drew off his loose 
garment, rolled it into a rope, fixed it round 
the body and under the arms of our bewil- 
dered companion, and gradually commenced 
the descent. “Now, boys,” said he, “my 
life is in your hands, and if you let me fall or 
slip one inch you won't get a red para; but 
safe and sound to the bottom, 
backshee h’ you good.” “ Massa no fall, 

they all cried ; “Arab strong; ‘ backsheesh’ 
make him i Now, it happened that 


|one of our party, who had reached the bot- 


At this point, we are 105 feet below the base | 


of the Pyramid, We now ascend by thesame 
passage till we come to brane ching passages 
leading to the grand gallery, from which we 
reach, by low narrow passages, the Queen’s 
chamber, and finally the King’s chamber. 
This is the grand apartment, and that, no 
doubt, for which this huge pile was reared. 
Its only furniture at present is a huge, empty 


tom, and was being assailed on all hands for 
“ backsheesh,” promised his boys to give them 
the same amount that our alarmed doctor 
should give his. He considered himself per- 
fectly safe in making this promise, for he knew 
the doctor was proverbial for driving close bar- 
gains, and, by the way, he had no knowledge 
of his present predicament. Now, one frane 
each is quite sufficient for “ backsheesh,” 
after having paid the Sheik. What was our 
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friend’s astonishment, therefore, when, to his 
inquiry, 
pay: 

in a few feet of the bottom: “Oh! I have 
given them ten francs already, and if I ever 
live to reach terra firma I'll give them ten 
francs more!” “There,” chimed in the dusky 
Arabs, “ Mellikan no lie; he no black-tongue ; 
he promise good ;” and another Napoleon: was 
paid over. The doctor’s terror was a harvest 
to the wily sons of Ishmael, but terribly de- 
sleted the pockets of the rest of our party. 
Tn ascending the Pyramids, therefore, it is 
necessary to carry a steady head or a full 
pocket. 


_ Mouth’ s Department. 


THE TRUE HIDING-PLACE. 

One morning I went to my school-room and 
found many vacant seats. ‘Two little scholars, 
who had been with us a few days before, lay 
cold in death, and others very sick. A fatal 
disease had entered the village and school. 
The children were crying bitterly as I went 
in, and some of them ran quickly to me, say- 
ing, “O teacher! Minnie and Georgie are 
dead! What shall we do? Do you think we 
shall be sick and die ?” 

I touched the bell gently as a signal for the 
opening of the school, and when they had all 
taken their seats, I said: 

“Children, you are all afraid of this dis- 
ease. You sorrow for the death of your 
mates, and fear that you may also be taken. 
Many of you have asked me what you shall 
do? I know of but one way to escape this 
trouble, and that is to hide from it. If you 
will listen I will read to you of a hiding- 
place.” 

All listened eagerly while I read the ninety- 
first Psalm. I made no comments, but in a 
few words asked that the Lord would carry 
his message to their hearts. They all seemed 
hushed by the sweet words of the Psalmist, 
and the morning lessons went on as usual. 

At noon a dear little girl named Lizzie 
came to me and said “Teacher, are you not 
afraid of the diptheria?” “ No, dear, I trust 
not.” Lizzie looked me full in the face for 
some minutes, with thoughtful, wondering 
eyes ; then her face brightened a little—“ Oh, 
I know now,” she said. ‘“ You are hiding 
under God’s wings. Oh, what a nice place to 
hide! I thought of that as you read the 
chapter. I w vish I could hide there too. 
Then I should not be afraid of diptheria or 
anything else. Is there room for me there 
too?” 

“Yes, Lizzie,” I said—* room for you and 
every one who wishes to come. Oh, he longs 
so much more than you can think to hide you 
in his arms, to clasp you to his heart |” 
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“Doctor, what are you going to|and young—in any and every fear 
to receive the response, as he was with- | trouble ; 
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And this is the hiding place for all—old 
and 
a hiding place in which there is 
always room to spare. 


ed 


BESSIE BARTON’S TEST. 


“IT wish I knew just what to do about it,” 
were the words that again and again fell from 
Dr. Barton’s lips; for the matter to be de- 
cided was a weighty one. 

Each time they were uttered, the soft dark 
eyes of a young girl, who sat sewing near by, 
were lifted wistfully toward the ge otleman, 
till at last he noticed the earnest expression, 
and asked, “ What is it, Pussy? What do 
you think about it?” 

“I should go by papa’s rule,” she replied, 
the crimson creeping into her fair cheek. 

“ And what may papa’s rule be, little Bes- 
sie ?” asked her uncle. 

“Never to do anything, or say anything, 
or to go anywhere, when we cannot ask God’s 
blessing to rest upon us. He says it saves a 
world of trouble, and is always a sure test.” 

Dr. Barton was a worldly man, who some- 
times scoffed at the simple confidence of pious 
souls; but no such feeling tempted him now, 
and silently kissing the fair forehead of his 
niece, he left the room. 

Uttered in weakness as it was, Bessie’s les- 
son of trust proved the “ word fitly spoken ;” 
and not many months passed before he too 
claimed this test as his rule in life’s duties and 
trials, 


WHAT IS DONEIN SECRETSHALL BE REVEALED. 
The 8. S. Times relates an anecdote from 
which our young readers, and others, may be 
impressed with the miserable policy of doing 
anything in secret against which He whose 
eye is All seeing would have a controversy. 

“ Professor Mitchell was taking observa- 
tions on the sun, and, as it neared the hori- 
zon, the great eye of his telescope took in a 
hill top some seven miles away. On that hill 
were some apple trees, and in one of them 
were two boys stealing apples. They looked 
this way and that, but no one was in sight. 
They thought themselves unobserved ; but 
there in his observatory seven miles distant, 
sat the Professor noting every movement.” 

How beautifully safe it is always to do right. 
No matter then who may be looking on. To 
every action, whether good or wicked, there 
is one witness—even He who needeth not that 
any should testify of man, for He knoweth what is 
in man. “The darkness and the light are 
both alike to Him.” “If I say—surely the 
darkness shall cover me, even the night shall 
be light about me.” 


QvuARRELS do not last long when the fault 
is hut on one side.—Rochefoucalt. 





“ Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the 'great- 
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CHINAMEN. 


est of these is charity.” 


1. 


See that band of weary pilgrims, 

Kneeling on yon rock-bound coast ; 
Thanking God for their deliverance 

From their foes, a mighty host. 
Foes at home, and perils many 

Have they braved for conscience’ sake ; 
Now in happiness and freedom, 

Thankful offerings they make. 


. Years have passed ; a Father’s blessing 


Cheers them in their stranger home ; 
Peace, and love, and joy possessing, 
Pilgrims they no longer roam. 
But an evil hour drew near them, 
Darkest superstition came ; 
They who fled from persecutors, 
Earned themselves the shameful name. 


. Gloomiest clouds have silver linings ; 


Persecution sped away ; 
Charity assumed dominion, 
Turning darkness into day ; 
Faith and hope their station filling, 
Decked with modesty and grace; 
Lo! the band of pilgrims flourished, 
*Mid the nations holding place. 


Wearied out with stern oppression, 
Seeking freedom, they obtained ; 
Nations looked in silent wonder, 
Seeing such a victory gained. 
Onward, onward was their progress, 
But the curse of slavery came, 
And amid their grand achievements 


Bowed they then their heads with shame. | 


. Four long years of war and hardship 


Served to make them free indeed ; 
And the boon to children’s children, 

By Jehovah is decreed. 
Now, our land a proud asylum 

For the nations of the earth ; 
From Atlantic to Pacific, 

Rings with shouts for freedom’s birth. 


. Happy, happy is the nation 


Where sweet freedom reigns supreme ; 
Charity hath here her dwelling, 

Here she sheds her gentle beam. 
Yet alas! her presence spurning, 

See we on our western coast 
Persecution’s hand uplifted 

*Gainst the Asiatic host. 


. California, rich in metals, 


Fertile soil, and climate rare ; 
With resources beyond reckoning, 
Famed to have the lion’s share. 
Yet while richly blest of heaven, 
Lacked she stalwart lab’ring men ; 
Men to save her drooping commerce, 
Men to till each fertile plain. 


. In her time of grearest suffering, 


China came to give relief; 
Teeming millions filled her borders, 
And her hours of want were brief. 
Soon the hum of busy workmen 
Sounded through her wide domains, 
Echoing from each rugged hill-top— 
Ringing through hef verdant plains. 


REVIEW. 


9. Laboring with perseverance, 
Satisfied with moderate pay, 
Chinamen, the railroad taking, 
Helped it on its glorious way. 


But for China, years had vanished 

Ere were laid the iron bands 
Joining eastern shores to western, 

Like two neighbors shaking hands. 


. Chinamen are quiet, temperate, 
Rioting suits not their taste ; 
Love not strikes, desire few play-days, 
Board themselves, and make no waste. 
Pleased with little, cleanly, jovial, 
Kind, respectful, and not slow ; 
Meriting « kinder treatment 
Than our western friends bestow. 


What though they are superstitious— 
Are idolaters, in sooth ! 
Need we fear for our religion, 
If we rightly train our yonth ? 
Let these strangers fiod, in meeting 
Men who bear the Christian name, 
Christianity outshining, 
Ready to assert her claim: 


Then, instead of danger coming 

By their advent to our land, 
Chinamen, as Christiam brethren, 

Soon would join us heart and hand. 
All their foolish superstitions, 

Gone, before religion’s sway, 
Like the morning dew departing, 

When appears the god of day. 


3. Christians | set a good example— 
Follow Charity’s command ; 
Greet the Chinamen as brethren, 
Lend them all a helping hand. 
Would ye see them zealous converts 
To the cause ye deeply love ? 
This can better be accomplished, 
If ye earnest Christians prove. 


. Duty calls us, men and brethren, 

To sustain a Christian’s part ; 

Not by loud and bold profession, 
But by grave within the heart. 

Heart, soul, mind, strength, to Jehovah 
Give, in earnest Christian love ; 

As yourselves your neighbors loving; 
Love below gains heaven above. 


Cas. A. WALTERS. 


— a — 


Law-—To seek redress of grievances by 
having recourse to law, is too aptly compared 


to sheep running for shelter into a bramble 
bush.— Dillwyn. 





ee ~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InretuiGence.—Dates from Europe are to 
the 16th inst. 


Great Brirais.—The royal assent has been given 
to the bill for the purchase of the telegraph lines by 
the government. 

| Parliament was prorogued by royal commission 
on the llth. It will reassemble Tenth month 12th. 

It is stated that a Philadelphian has obtained Lord 

| Clarendon’s sanction for instructions to be issued 
by the Admiralty to the British fleet to co-operate 
with the American squadron in the Chinese waters 
in laying and protecting the telegraphic cable along 
the coast of China. This cable is undertaken by 
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an American company, in which some English 
capitalists have also made investments. 


France,—The committee of the Senate continue 
their examination of the Senatus Consultgm. An 
amendment has been introduced providing that if 
the Senate reject a bill passed by the Legislative 


Body, a joint Committee from the two bodies shall | 


be appointed to adjust the disputed points. 

The Emperor issued a decree on the 15th inst. 
which, in commemoratiou of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Napoleon L, granted a complete am- 
nesty to press and political offenders, persons con- 
victed of evading the taxes, deserters from the army 


and navy, and sailors in the merchant marine who | 


have abandoned their ships. He also remitted or 


reduced the sentences passed by courts martial on | 


150 soldiers. 


The death of Marshal Niel, Minister of War, was | 


announced on the 14th. 


The French government has authorized the French | 


Cable Company to lay a cable from Brest to Eng- 
land. 


Spain.—Additional bands of Carlists are said to} 


have entered the country from France, and others 
to have appeared in different places. Marshal Prim 
had gone on a visit to Paris, leaving orders which 
were promulgated after his departure, that all rebels 
captured with arms in their hands be immediately 
shot. Considerable excitement existed at Malaga, 
owing to a republican movement there. The 
government has decreed a capitation tax, but it is 
doubtful whether its collection can be enforced. 
The Treasury is reported to be nearly empty. The 
bishops have re-affirmed their adhesion to the pres- 
ent government. 


Portucat.—A French company has offered to con- 
struct a telegraph line from Lisbon and Gibraltar 
to England and America on atweuty years’ couces- 
sion, without a subsidy. 

The Upper House having censured the Ministry, 
they had resigned, and a new Cabinet had been 
formed. 


Avustria.—Baron Von Beust, the Prime Minister, 
in a speech opposing the demand of the Austrian 
delegation for a reduction in the numbers and ex- 
penditur-s of the embassy at Rome, declared that 
the Protestant States are now taking up the same 
attitude which the Catholic States have already as- 
sumed, with regard to the Papal government. The 
Austrian government has resolved to allow nothing 
derogatory to its dignity. Its reply to the last Pa- 
pal allocution was decided in tone, though couched 
in diplomatic terms, and a better understanding 
begius to prevail at Rome. 

A commissioner has been appointed by the gov- 
ernment to draw up a bill providing for surveil- 
lance to be instituted over the convents, and that 
they be brought under the action of the law con- 
cerning associations, the provisions of which are to 
be extended to embrace monastic institutions. 


Ecypt.—It is understood that the difficulties be- 
tween the Viceroy and the Sultan are likely to be 
settled peaceably. 

The river Nile is said to be lower thanit has been 
known at this season for 150 years. The prospect 
for the cotton crop in the country is favorable. 


Sour America.—The provisional government for 
Paraguay has been orgavized by the Allies at As- 
uncion. The Paraguayans have taken a town and 
captured a Braziliau ship at anchor there, and the 
army of Lopez is said to be strongly entrenched, 
and to have a large force of reserves. 

The U. S. Minister to China has received from 


the U. S. Minister to Peru a document which had 
been presented to the lai ber by representatives of 
companies of Chinese '» Who ave been in- 
| troduced into Peru sino? 1s51, complai*ng of their 
treatment in that country, alleging thai the con- 
tracts made with them previous to-their immigration 
are not fulfilled, that food, clothing, and wath are 
doled out to them so scantily that they suffer much 
from want, and that they are subjected, besides, to 
blows and abuse, while the rulers deny them Justice; 
and appealing to him for aid. The petition being 
written in Chinese, and the recipient being unable 
to obtain a translation, he forwarded it to Pekin, 
where the Minister caused it to be translated, and 
| also forwarded the original to Prince Kung, the 
Chinese Prime Minister, expressing his willingness 
to co-operate in any feasible plan for the ameliora- 
tion of the evils complained of. The Prince, in re- 
ply, expressed thankfulness for the consideration 
thus shown, and desired that the U. 8. Minister 
in Peru would inquire into the facts, and give 
such help as he could, either in protecting the pe- 
titioners or showing them how return to their 
| own country, as China has no't ¢ ty relations with 
| Peru. The matter was brought t the notice of our 
| government, in the hope that it wight use its in- 
| fluence with that of Peru, to o ain measures for 
| the suppression of the evils com) ; ined of. 





T 

Domestic.—A postal convent)» for establishing 
| regular mails between New Orit: and Belize, the 
| British colony in Honduras, Cédi il America, haa 
been concluded with Great Britian to go into effect 
| 10th mo. lst. Tue rate for letters is .o be 12 cts. per 
| half-ounce ; newspapers 2 cta. each” without regard 
| to weight ; books, &c., 6 ets. for each 4 ounces or 
| fraction thereof; all payable in advance. Each 
| country is to retain the postage collected on corres- 
pondence sent to the other. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Freedmen’s 
| Savings and Trust Company, held in Washing 
|on the 12th inst., it appeared that the totel 
| posits for last month were $411,672.32, and the 
| drafts $356,543.84, leaving the net amount of de- 
| posits $55,128.48, The total of its deposits 
| amounted to $1,285,279.41, and the assets to $1,- 
| 364,373.68, being in cash and U. 8S. bonds. This 
| sum is held by about 15,000 depositors. 

The steamship Germania, from New York for 
| Hamburg, and the Cleopatra from Montreal for Lon- 
| don, were both lost near Trepassy, Newfoundland, 
| the former on the 7th and the latter on the 8th, by 

going on the rovks during a dense fog, which had 
| prevailed on that coast for two or three weeks. 
| No lives were lost on either vessel. 


| Itis stated that the earnings of the Central Pa- 
| cific Railroad for the Seventh month were $579,000, 
|an increase of $21,000 over the previons month. 
| Those of the Union Pacific road, from Fifth mo. 10th 
to the end of Seventh month, amounted to $1,773,- 
63, of which $653,729 were during the last month. 
A diminution of rates is inducing an increase of 
freight over both roads. The passenger fare from 
New York to San Francisco is now advertised at 
$150 for first-class tickets, and $70 for second-class. 
| in the ‘* palace cars,’’ which run from New York 
to Sacramento without change, aud one of which is 
| usually promised as attached to each daily train, 
| the extra charge for a double berth ond double seat 
| through is $22. Considerable fruif, ufanly pears 

and grapes, has, it is stated, been already brought 

from California to St. Lonis, Chicago and, New York, 
| but it has mostly been carried by express the ordi- 
|nary freight time, thus far, being too great for 


| « see 


| perishable fruits. 








